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KOPPERS 
GAS OVENS 


THE Most MOoDERN 
GAS PLANTS IN THE WORLD 





Koppers Gas Ovens will 
produce the best metal- 
lurgical and domestic 
Coke with the highest 


yields of gas, tar and am- 
monia and lowest labor 
and maintenance charges. 


H. Koppers Company Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CARBONIA FINISH. 


‘* Carbonia Finish ’’ isa black or blue-black finish imparted to steel 
or iron surfaces by heated carbons, which can also be varied to 
produce either a dead black or lustrous finish. It is not merely a 
surface coloring, but being absorbed by the metal itself, produces 
a light casing that makes it more rust-proof than ordinary gun 
metal finish. 

The illustration shows the American Gas Furnace Company's 
No. 64 Heating Machine, in which the 
process is performed. It is now 
in operation in many plants, and gives 
excellent satisfaction. The machine 
is practically an improved tumbling 
barrel, heated uniformly throughout 
to exactly the right degree, which is 
easily maintained by reference to a 
thermometer and proper handling of 
the gas and air valves. 

The revolving drum, in which the 
work is enclosed, is supported on rol- 
lers, as shown in the cut; the work is 
charged and discharged through the 
the neck of the drum, and the barrel 
can be tilted to facilitate filling and 
emptying. The slow rotation of the 
drum can be varied as required, for 
different kinds of work. 

The machine illustrated is in opera- 
tion at a large plant where they color 
cages for ball racers, to give them 
proper appearance and to prevent, as 
much as possible, their rusting. 

This machine is also used extensively 
for coloring metal buttons, buckles, 
sewing machine and electrical instru- 
ment parts; and for coloring film 
spools used in photography and mov- 
ing picture films, preventing the film 
from adhering to the spools, and thus 
damaging them. Previous methods employed for coloring these 
spools, by japanning or other operations, were faulty for this rea- 
son, and would not stand variations of tempereature. 

‘“ Carbonia”’ finish has proven very valuable for treating iron or 
steel parts subjected to changes of temperatures and humidity. 
This has been proven by its use in the manufacture of fire aden 
electrical instruments and numerous other objects that must be 





handled considerably, or are exposed to sharp variations of temper- 
ature. 

Satisfactory results depend upon the finish and cleanliness of the 
work ; the length of exposure to the heating operation being less 
on clean and smooth surfaces, and varying according to the kind of 
finish desired. 

The ingredients used are solid carbon and ‘‘ Carbonia”’ oil, the 
latter a compound that can be pur 
chased from the manufacturer of the 
appliance. Solid carbon can be bought 
in the open market and may be used 
repeatedly. A very small quantity of 
the “Carbonia”’ oil is sufficient, but 
some is needed for each charge of 
work. 

The manufacturer supplies a recipe 
and complete directions for obtaining 
the desired finish, when informed of 
the kind and quantity of material to 
be treated. All needed information is 
supplied with the machine. 

The harder, brighter and cleaner 
the surface of the work, the more 
readily it will take the “* Carbonia fin- 
ish’; and this finish is preferable to 
japanning or coloring by acids, being 
more durable and preventing rusting 
or oxidation for a greater length of 
time. Since the finish penetrates the 
metal and is not a mere surface color- 
ing, it does not increase or change the 
size or shape of the work. It cannot 
be removed from the work except by 
seraping or filing, nor does it peel or 
flake. 

This machine is frequently used for 
drawing the different colors of steel, 
such as shades of blue and straw color, 
or for tempering small steel articles such as springs, clasps, paper 
clips, hooks and eyes, screw driver blades, etc. 

This is but one of hundreds of appliances made by the Ameri- 
can Gas Furnace Company, who are pioneers in the industrial 
field. 

In addition to designing appliance their engineers are ready to 
give expert advice on any heat treating problems. 
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INDUSTRIAL FUEL DEVELOPMENT. 





By S. TULLY WILLSON, Manager, Improved Appliance Company. 


We hear so often, the statement that the industrial fuel pos- 
sibilities in this country are in their infancy, but the fact makes 
little impression on many who should be vitally interested in the 
subject. 

When we read of the progress made in Europe in various lines 
of effort in the industrial gas appliance field, we cannot but feel 
that the American manufacturer has abundant room for improve- 
ment, and ample opportunity to gradually increase the variety of 
appliances manufactured. The writer has endeavored to deter- 
mine just why some Europeans can afford to experiment more than 
American manufacturers, and has concluded that it may be due to 
several causes. Many engineers and educators abroad have studied 
the gas man’s problems, and offered numerous suggestions that 
have been adopted by the manufacturer, with little personal ex- 
pense. The European, as a rule, does not seem to be in such haste 
as the American, and has more time, or takes more time, to do his 
work carefully, and their manufactured products show evidence of 
more labor and, frequently, better finish. 

It seems to me, however, that the difference in the style of ap- 
pliances developed abroad and here, may more logically be credited 
to the natural difference in methods pursued by any two individuals 
independently working to the same objective. In this country, we 
build appliances that successfully produce all the results produced 
by foreign appliances; and the fact that the appliances are dis- 
similar in appearance, seems quite natural when we consider that 
each manufacturer has been working individually with a certain ob- 
ject in view, and has not copied any other manufacturers methods 
of attaining that object. 

The efforts of the writer have approached nearer to English 
methods than most American manufacturers; we having en- 
deavored wherever possible, to operate appliances either without 
air blast, or with as little blast as practical. We built Muffle Fur- 
naces 10 years ago and still build them, in which a temperature of 
1,800 F. is easily obtained without air blast ; and 2,300 to 2,400 
using air at one to two ounces pressure, the air furnished by a fan 
blower of low pressure type. In consequence of a large amount 
of theorizing and experimenting, we have in many cases been able 
to replace blast burners working with 12 pounds air pressure, 
with atmospheric burners; attaining equal efficiencies, with a sav- 
ing in power, a decrease in noise and a very great increase in 
facility of control. 

No hard and fast rule can be applied generally to gas appliances, 
that will make it possible for the inexperienced to say positively, 
in every case, that certain work will best be accomplished with 
some certain type of atmospheric or blast burners. For example, 
though it may be practical to heat an oven furnace to 1,800° with- 
out a blast, it may be impractical in some cases to indirectly heat 
a japanning oven to even 450 without some air pressure. The 
amount of space available in which to burn the gas, frequently de- 
termining this factor. Evolution is very pronounced in gas ap- 
pliances ; but we are still a long way from perfection. 

We have adopted the word “‘ Improved ’”’ for our productions 
because we feel that there is, and will be for a long time to come, 
much room for improvement. Remember the development of the 
bicycle ; from the high wooden wheeled, iron tired, spool pedaled 
affair, to the ‘ Safety ’’ with its chain or shaft drive, wire wheels, 
light weight, ball bearings and pneumatic tires. .But even now, 
when you look at a wheel can you say whether it is this or last 
year’s model ? And some gas appliances, I believe, are as far from 
the ultimate design as the wood bicycle was. We will hope for 
some improvements in Industrial Appliances that will be as revolu- 
tionary as © Welsbach’s ’’ improvements in gas lighting. 

Combustion seems to be such a simple thing. Starting with the 
old bats-wing burners, with which combustion was complete ; 
coming then to the Bunsen-burner, in which a little air was mixed 
with the gas and then burned ; and on down to some of the newer 
methods, all of which have but one object in view — that is to mix 
air with the gas at the proper point, and in the proper quantity to 
get the heat from the gas by this combination and apply it where 
the application will give the highest efficiency. 

The luminous flame burner, the first type employed, gives more 
radiant heat than the Bunsen burner, and as radiant heat is a de- 
sideration much sought for, it would seem surprising, at a first 
glance, that more luminous flame burners are not employed. The 
difficulty, however, with a luminous flame is, that unless ample 


space is given for combustion, and care is taken that the draft is 
constant and low, the flame will be blown out and cause soot to be 
formed. Then again with a luminous flame, all of the air for com- 
bustion must reach the gas through the surface of the flame and in 
order to get sufficient air to the flame, excessive over-ventilation 
cannot be avoided. When gas and air are mixed mechanically be- 
fore combustion takes place, the proportion may be more easily 
controlled. And if the gas is burned within a fuel bed, such as has 
been done for years in natural-gas grates, where artificial fuel or 
fillers were used, or more recently in the porous wafers or granular 
material such as is used in surface combustion, high incandescence 
of this material is attained and consequently much of the heat con- 
verted to the radiant form. The great advantage of radiant heat 
is that the rays penetrate gas or air to a great distance, and give 
up their heat when they come in contact with a solid or opaque 
body. It will readily be seen that there are many mechanical 
operations which may best be accomplished by heat in this form. 
For example, in heating a crucible, much greater speed is obtained 
when ample radiant heat is available. The hot furnace radiating 
heat upon the crucible, or in an oven furnace the incandescence of 
the interivr will radiate heat upon the metals placed therein, and 
bring them to the required temperature by giving up the heat 
from the walls. 

In heating a japanning oven, however, radiant heat is not de- 
sirable, because an even temperature is wanted throughout the 
oven. Should there be hot spots that furnish large quantities of 
radiant heat, the material reached by this heat will be much hotter 
than the objects heated only by contact with the hot gasses in the 
oven. Theoretically it would be possible by using a concave re- 
flector heated to incandescence, to heat a given object above the 
temperature of any portion of the concave surface, by concentra- 
tion of radiant heat. This, in fact,is the theory that applies to the 
use of a reading glass focused upon a piece of paper in the sun, 
which we all know will ignite the paper. Many engineers have been 
trying to produce burners that will convert most of the heat in the 
gas to radiant heat, and the so-called surface combustion appli- 
ances have thus far accomplished the most in this direction. Some 
day we will have simpler and more practical burners to accomplish 
the same result. Natural evolution and progress point assuredly to 
such results. 

There is one fallacy to be overcome. Many gas men attempt to 
secure results with gas, without first determining mathematically 
whether there is sufficent heat available at a reasonable price to 
warrant its use. Where coal will do certain work, as for example 
the heating of large quantities of water, and it can be made to do 
it with high efficiency, some heaters being said to show an effi- 
ciency over 80%, before attempting to do like work with a gas 
appliance, a heat balance should be made. The usefulness of an 
Industrial Gas Engineer depends upon his ability to know when 
not to install gas equipment, as well as when it may be successfully 
used. Manufacturers have, naturally, endeavored to produce ap- 
pliances that could compete most easily with other fuels, and which 
have, therefore, a ready market; and they have also been gov- 
erned by the size of the market available. 

In every large city will be found many industrial gas appliances, 
showing engineering ability and doing the work for which they 
were built in a satisfactory way, that have never been duplicated. 
They were built to do some special work, and from such appliances 
the manufacturer derives experience, but seldom any profit. 

Occasionally he is asked to build a special appliances that opens 
to him a new field, and he develops something that finds a large 
market. The wagon tire heater illustrated herewith is in this 
class. Some years ago we built the first cabinet wagon tire heater 
for a wheelwright who did not have room for the ordinary hori- 
zontal type. It did his work so well that we were called upon for 
another and another. It was found that there was a large market 
for a practical appliance of this kind, so it was developed and fin- 
ished in detail, as standard appliances should be. 

The cabinet is made of sheet steel; stands in a vertical position, 
therefore taking up very little floor space; is doubled walled to 
retain the heat; has a heavy angle iron frame, and extremely 
heavy supports for the tires. The burners, of which there are 5, 
are adjustable, to fit approximately any of the standard sized 
tires. When light ‘or narrow tires are heated, two may be heated 
atatime. The air blast necessary to operate the appliance may 
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Fig. 1. Vertical Wagon Tire Heater. 


be furnished by any good fan blower, and frequently it is found 
that the forge blower will do the work. The maximum gas con- 
sumption of the burners is about 600 feet per hour; but as it only 
takes 10 to 15 minutes to heat any tire, the consumption per tire 
is small. The fact that a wheelwright can finish each job of set- 
ting tires as it comes to him, without having to wait until he gets 
enough tires together to warrant building a fire to heat them, or 
without taking the time that is required to heat a tire or two in 
the forge, gets him reputation for progress, and brings to him cus- 
tomers whom he might not otherwise secure. It will be noticed 
that we specify afan blower withthe heater. Air pressure is nec- 
esary with this appliance, because the flame must be directed 
downward from some of the burners, and because atmospheric 
burners would not work readily in this enclosed area. 





Fig. 2.—An Efficiency Confectioner Furnace. 


There is an appliance made both with atmospheric and fan blast 
burners, which will be a good illustration of the difference in the 
two types for the ordinary heating of liquids or cauldrons. Con- 
fectioners’ furnaces may be equipped with atmospheric burners, of 
which there is an infinite variety. Recently we have developed a 
new atmospheric burner which shows an efficiency approximating 
the blast burners, which is only another indication of progress. 
Nevertheless, it will be readily understood that the burning of 200 
feet of gas per hour requires considerable space. There must be 
considerable flame, and an atmospheric burner that will consume 
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this gas in the least possible cubical area will most likely show the 
highest efficiency. The blast burner has the advantage that it can 
burn the same quantity of gas in less space, this due to the fact 
that more air may be mixed with the gas before combustion takes 
place, which makes combustion more rapid; the flame issuing at 
a higher velocity also increases the rate of combustion, and there- 
fore, blast makes it possible to direct the flame against the object 
to be heated more efficiently than when the low velocity atmospheric 
burner is used. 

Our No. 344 confectioner’s furnace, cut of which is shown, will 
cook 80 pounds of sugar, with the necessary water, to 340 in 30 
minutes. It will do the same thing again in the next 30 minutes, 
and the next, without any delay for replenishing or cleaning the 
fire. When coke or hard coal is used, frequently delays are neces- 
sary. The saving in time of employees will more than offset the 
additional cost of the fuel. The largest candy manufacturer in 
the world is using this furnace exclusively, and no one, I believe, 
would question the judgment of such a successful concern. Before 
adopting gas, and this furnace in particular, a full cost balance 
was made, and the many advantages considered, together with all 
expenses. A better quantity of goods may be produced, first be- 
“ause results are always uniform, the candy maker being able to 
depend upon his heats. Further, certain goods are much improved 
by rapid cooking, and this furnace is much more rapid than solid 
fuel furnaces. There has been a great increase in the use of gas 
furnaces by confectioners the past few years, and we trust that in 
the near future the gas furnace will be as essential to the candy 
man as the gas range is to the housewife. This furnace was not 
made ina day. It has been improved many times since the first 
model was made, and it was the improvements that have made it 
possible to obtain the business of the largest manufacturer in the 
world. 

The concave rings used on top keep vessels of all sixes the same 
distance from the burner.. The fire pot is so arranged that the 
products of combustion do not take the shortest course to the flue ; 
but heat the vessel uniformly on all sides. The burner is easily 
controlled, does not blow out or fire back under a wide range of 
adjustment; and there are many other refinements that have each 
helped to bring this appliance to its high standard. 





Fig. 3.—A Multiple Burner for Low Pressure Air Blast. 


I will describe another appliance, or rather a burner, operated 
with low pressnre or fan blower air. This burner is made in many 
forms for a large variety of purposes. The accompanying cut 
shows a group of ten No. 48 B heads arranged for heating a large 
stereo furnace. Other heads are especially made to heat electro 
furnaces, varnish kettles, cauldrons, ete. The question will prob- 
ably arise as to why atmospheric burners could not be used for 
this purpose. Most of these operations can be accomplished with 
atmospheric burners ; but it is impossible to burn the quantity of 
gas in the same space with atmospheric burners, and the object of 
the fan blast burner is to give greater concentration and therefore 
greater speed, which usually results in greater economy. This, 
however, must not be taken as a universal condition, for we have 
had one specific case in which atmospheric burners were replaced 
by fan blast burners, where the gas consumption increased. This 
was due to the fact that the atmospheric burners were always 
properly adjusted. That is, the proportion of air and gas re- 
mained correct for perfect combustion, whether the full capacity 
of the burners were used or only a small quantity of gas was re- 
quired. With the blast burner, when little gas was used the burner 
was frequently adjusted in such a way as to give either an excess- 
ive amount of air or insufficient air. The operating conditions in 
each case should therefore be carefully considered before a recom- 
mendation is made as to which burner should be applied. 

We make many times the well-advertised ‘57 Varieties’’ of 
burners and still are frequently called upon for additional varia- 
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tions. Blow torches are asked for that will burn 1000 feet of gas 
an hour, and perhaps in the same mail an inquiry will come for a 
torch with a consumption of only a few feet per hour. Both of 
them are unusual and require special work in designing and pro- 
portioning to meet the requirements. 

It is unfortunate that gas engineers do not themselves more fre- 
quently meet the requirements, and in fact even they often fail to 
appreciate the time required by the manufacturer to develop some 
apparently insignificant special appliance. Continually, engineering 
problems arise, which to the appliance salesman appear quite 
simple ; but which to the manufacturer are quite complicated, be- 
cause of some technical detail that the salesman has overlooked. 
The salesman is apt to base his opinion of value upon the work to 
be done, rather than upon the time and effort that will be required 
by the manufacturer to produce the desired appliance. It is for 
this reason that many appliance manufacturers avoid special work. 
Another reason is, that a great many gas appliances are built by 
gas companies in their own shops, and when this is done, the true 
cost is seldom if ever charged against the appliance. The time of 
the designer, and the overheads, are almost invariably overlooked. 
If an Industrial Salesman could give the manufacturer a working 
drawing of what was wanted, and would assume the responsibility 
for its proper operation when constructed on his design, he could 
get much lower prices from the manufacturers for special goods. 
But there are very few men in the gas field to-day who will under- 
take to do this. 

The Industr!al Gas Appliance story is a long one. When we con- 
sider that a thousand uses for gas are published, and that each of 
these uses may require many different sizes of appliances; it is 
obvious that there are many thousands of sizes and kinds manufac- 
tured. It is therefore only possible to touch briefly on each type; 
and a description of one positive blast appliance will have to suf- 
fice. By positive blast, we usually mean an air pressure of one and 
one-half to two pounds. ° 








Fig. 4. 


Cyclone Rivet Heating Forge. 


The Cyclone Rivet Heater illustrated may be operated with any 
pressure, from a few ounces to 100 pounds, but its best- working 
pressure is about 142 pounds. With this pressure of air and a good 
quality of gas, rivets may be melted within ten or fifteen minutes 
after the heater is lighted, which is sufficiently rapid to meet any 
requirements. This appliance differs from the others described, in 
that it is equipped with a tuyere instead of a burner, combustion 
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taking place entirely within a circular combustion chamber; and 
there being no intention of producing a very short flame, as is 
usually done with burners. The tuyere enters the circular com- 
bustion chamber tangentally, causing the flame to cling to the 
wall and the products of combustion circulate many times within 
the furnace before being expelled. This insures complete combus- 
tion, and makes it possible to adjust the air and the gas so that 
there is absolutely no free air present to oxidize the rivets. 

When the gas flame enters a furnace of this kind and passes di- 
rectly out in a more or less direct course, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to have all portions of the heating chamber contain a con- 
stant mixture of combustible gases and no free oxygen. The center 
of the heated zone on which the flame is directed, may be rich in 
gas, while other parts have an excess of air. With this cyclone 
furnace, the gases present are thoroughly mixed so that this con- 
dition cannot possibly exist. The flue gases, by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the combustion chamber, are largely made to pass out 
through a small port in the top, through which the rivets are fed 
to the furnace. The rivets in this flue chamber reach a red heat 
from the waste products of combustion, and when drawn into the 
heated zone to be finished, reach a welding temperature very 
quickly. Another feature of great value is, that the furnace is 
arranged so that a small portion of the flame issues from the front 
opening and prevents air from entering. If these hot gasses issued 
straight from the front, as they do in many furnaces, they would 
be very objectionable as they would strike the operator and make 
it very uncomfortable to work. However, the whirling motion of 
the gases inside the furnace cause them to issue tangentally 
from the front, and a lighted match held a short distance in front 
of the opening shows that the draft is rather toward the opening, 
until it gets very close, at which point it is very positively towards 
the sides, there being no blast straight forward. This makes the 
furnace comparatively comfortable to operate, the only heat coming 
from the incandescence of the surface, and the rivets inside. 

High pressure air, thatis air at 80 to 100 pounds, for the oper- 
ation of pneumatic riveters, hoisting devices, etc., is frequently 
available in shops where rivet heaters are used, and it appeals to 
the proprietor when he is informed that he can use this same air 
for the operation of the rivet heater. It has been customary when 
high pressure is used to put in a reducing valve, and use the fur- 
nace with air at 1'2 or 2 pounds pressure, but this is an enormous 
waste, like putting a brake on the fly wheel of an engine. The 
power used is lost. We have therefore adapted, or constructed, a 
special injector, which makes it possible to operate this rivet heater 
with the high pressure air that will pass through an orifice !s-inch 
in diameter. This quantity of air is scarcely noticed on the com- 
pressor, and the actual power used is little, if any, more than that 
required to operate a positive blower, while the first cost of such 
an installation is saved. The furnace is highly developed in detail 
and has proven a decided success. 

There is so much to be said on this subject that it is difficult to 
be brief. The problems that daily confront the Industrial Engineer 
make his work interesting. There is something new every day, 
either a new appliance, or a new application of any old appliance: 
and it is for this reason that wide experience in mechanical opera- 
tions is necessary for his success. 

The manufacturer confronts new problems daily and conse- 
quently gains wide experience also, which is bound to result in 
progress. 

As the price of coal advances and the price of gas decreases. the 
efficiency of gas appliances increases each year; and each year our 
field of success grows larger. We are all striving to reach the day, 
as soon as possible, when no solid fuel will be used for industrial 
purposes. 








A Non-Corrosive Alloy. 


—— 


A patent issued recently to Edward D. Gleason, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
covers an alloy that is practically non-corrosive, and which, though 
hard and tough, may be rolled to sheet form or readily machined 
without being annealed. It is a combination of iron, boron, car- 
bon and copper. The boron is first incorporated in the copper in 
excess of the amount that will combine with copper. As boron 
associates with iron as readily as silicon, regardless of the carbon 
content of the iron, the copper is thus caused to alloy with the 
iron and carbon, forming a homogeneous mixture. By taking 80 
parts of Bessemer scrap and fusing it in a furnace and adding 20 
parts of copper containing boron in excess, an alloy is produced 
which may be cast in ordinary sand molds, forming castings homo- 
geneous and easily machined. 
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SOME TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES. 


Gas fuel is applicable to every manufacturing process involving the utilization of heat. Its field 

} of usefulness is not confined to operations in which it can show a money saving in cost of fuel con- 
sumed ; as its convenience, cleanliness, flexibility, and, above all, the ease of positive control of tem- 
peratures, make it a competitor in many other instances. Many things can be ‘‘done by gas’’ so 

) much better than by any other fuel that manufacturers need only to be shown to get them as con- 
sumers 


In the following pages we illustrate and describe some typical gas appliances. It would, however, 
require many numbers to give a list of the possible uses for gas in the industries, or to illustrate the 
full lines of only the more prominent makers of industrial appliances. 





THE WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY, in addition to their “‘Vulean’’ The “‘ Vulean’’ Bake Oven embodies a unique method of heat 
domestic appliances, manufacture a comprehensive line of indus- circulation and distribution, the decks or shelves being hollow, act- 
trial appliances, using atmospheric burners. ing as flues—heat being carried from side flues to center of each 





deck, where it is discharged into oven. The underneath section 
of shelves are crown-shaped—a superior method of construction. 


ADJUSTABLE 
GAS way 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 is the “ Vulean’’ Confectioners’ Stove, made in 3 sizes, 
for gas consumptions of from 30 to 300 cubic feet per hour. The 
cylinders are fire brick lined, and tops have graduated rings in 
multiples of two inches. The outer ring has the Vulcan patent baffle, 
which greatly increases efficiencies. 

Here are results of three tests: With No. 711, a 15-pound batch 
of candy was raised to a temperature of 350 in 20 minutes, at a 








cost of less than one-fourth of a cent per pound of candy. Fig. ?. 
With the No. 712, a 50-pound batch was raised to 330° in 31 
, minutes. Gss consumed, 76 feet. It is made in 3, 4, 6 and 8 shelf sizes, and the decks are removable, 
7 With the No. 713, a 50-pound batch was raised to 330° in 18 thus increasing size of sections for large cakes, roasts, Boston baked 
, et cose igi Aeceeelirecten pe yy beans, etc, The doors open on level with deck floor, facilitating 
The figures show that these stoves make hard candy without a handling of batches; there are mica windows through which flames 
3 blast. ean be seen; and burner cocks controlling three drilled tubular 
n The New ‘‘ Vulcan” Confectioners’ Gas Stove is specially de- burnersand two pilots. : 
signed for bakers and small con- ““Vulean” High Power Gas Burners are made in numerous shapes 
e fectioners. With a gas consump- . 
r tion of 10 feet it will raise 15 
i, pounds of water from 72 to boil- 
al ing point in 10 minutes. 
The top consists of a series of 
graduated rings. The raised flutes 
and vert holes insure perfect com- 
bustion. The No. 695 is larger 
than the No. 690, but is con- 
, structed on similar lines. It is 
xh lined with fire brick and provided 
ed with adjustable cocks, permitting 
ir - actual adjustment even after the 
in stove is lighted. 
on In a test with 20 pounds of 
on sugar and 5 pounds of water, the 
a ; ne 695 raised temperature to 
= Fig 240 in 11 minutes, with a gas 
2 consumption of 30 cubic feet ; to 
ed | 330° in 22 minutes, burning 60 feet; conclusive evidence that it 
no- 





will make hard candy without the necessity of a blast equipment. 
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and sizes, and of capacities 
suitable for a wide variety of 
uses. 

Many users have been found 
for Giant burners among bak- 
ers, chemists, confectioners, 
printers, druggists, plumbers, 
ete., and they believe they 
have a burner to cover any re- 
quirements. The range of gas 
consumption is from 10 to 300 
cubic feet per hour. 

The multiple ring burners 
range from 50 feet per hour 
to 300; in the_No. 150, the 2 
inner rings consume 120 feet, 
and the outer ring 180 feet 
per hour. 

The small apparatus manufactured by this company include a 
portable melting stove (illustrated), that will also heat a soldering 
iron, soldering furnaces; glue pots; tailors’ gas irons; laundry 
stoves, and a variety of others. 





Fig. ». 


While a pyrometer is not a consumer of gas, it is one of the most 
important efficiency producers in connection with gas appliances 
used for heat treating pur- 
poses. Pyrometers are install- 
ed on furnaces for hardening 
and tempering steels and alloys 
of steels in connection with 
the manufaeturing of dies, 
axles, bolts, crank shafts, and 
other materials requiring care- 
ful heat treatment, in which 
field the gas furnace is used 
very extensively. It would 
be almost impossible to oper- 
ate such a furnace without 
some accurate means of con- 
trolling the temperature, as the ware in the furnace may be easily 
spoiled by either too low or too high temperatures. 

A Pyrometer is a comparatively simple device using a slight 
electric current generated at the junction of two alloy wires com- 
posed of dissimilar metals. These wires are known as a thermo- 
couple, and are inserted into the furnace. Wiring connects the 
binding-posts of the thermo-couples to the binding-posts of the in- 
dicating instrument, and the temperature is read directly off the 
scale. 





Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1 shows a complete indicating Pyrometer equipment. It is 
often desirable that a record be made of the temperatures carried 
in the furnaces as a means of information and check on the opera- 
tor. For such purposes a recording instrument is employed, 
shown in Fig. 2. This may be used in conjunction with the indi- 


cating instrument or without it, as desired. 
Fig. 3 illustrates a pyrometer equipment arranged to operate on 
a muffle-type gas hardening furnace, a preheated muffle furnace 
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There are many other uses for 
pyrometers in conjunction with industrial gas, such as measuring 
the temperature of stereotype and pots, enamelling ovens; and in 
the manufacture of water gas, for securing the temperature of the 
carburetor and superheater. 





Fig. 3, 


There have been many developments in the construction of pyro- 
meters in the past two or three years, and an instrument that gave 
entire satisfaction two years ago would be considered out of date, 
due to the rapid progress in their construction. One of the most 
radical improvements recently made in the Brown pyrometers, 
manufactured by the BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the high resistance indicating and recording instrument, 
which is unaffected by the lengths of leads or temperature of the 
leads connecting the instruments with the thermo-couples. This is 
a decided advantage where a number of thermo-couples are used 
to operate on the one instrument by means of a contact switch- 
board. 

A reliable pyrometer is an essential in the equipment of an in- 
dustrial gas department of a gascompany. You cannot demonstrate 
gas economy or gas efficiency toa prosfiect unless you have a reliable 
temperature indicator. ’ 
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TATE, JONES & COMPANY, large makers 
treating and forging operations, are about to introduce a 

















furnaces for use with artificial gas, developed from data and ex- 
perience secured by research and experimental work, conducted by 
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their engineering department to determine the best points of de- 
sign, construction and efficiency. At the present time, only one 
appliance is ready for the market. This is the bench forge, shown 
in the cut. 

This little appliance is intended more for general use in any 
plant that uses tool steel in any way. It will harden or anneal 
tools of high speed or carbon steel, as it will develop temperatures 
as high as 2,500 F. It can be used for annealing these metals, 
brazing, heating rods or pipe for bending, and many other heat- 
ing operations that are likely to be encountered in a shop. The 
forge has an opening 4” in diameter, extending through the brick, 
and the heating space is 12” long. As it opens at both ends, the 
forge is especially valuable for heating rods or pipes in the center, 
for bending. There is a plug for closing the back opening, while 
a second plug is furnished to reduce the front opening to 2'2 
diameter. The furnace weighs about 150 pounds complete, and is 
very efficiently and carefully constructed. It is served by two 
manifold burners, placed on each side of the furnace, so that the 
flame enters the heating chamber tangentally to the lining. 





HERMAN GEHNRICH, manufactures Sectional-portable, Indirect 
Gas Heater Radiator-type Ovens, as well as Special and Open Type 
Ovens. 

The advances made in metal products and the extensive use 
of metal by manufacturers of furniture, interior trim, and auto- 
mobiles, which call for the highest quality of finish, made it neces- 
sary to improve upon the old principles of oven construction. 
Steam heated ovens were slow and unsatisfactory ; electricity too 
expensive; and direct gas heated ovens, on account of the danger 
of the explosive vapors coming in contact with the open flame, 
and because of the effects of the products of combustion on the 
enamels and japans, were undesirable. 

The Radiator Type Oven makes the use of gas possible by elim- 
inating the fire hazard of the open burner type or direct gas 
heated ovens. It has also made it possible to bake enamels and 
paints of the most delicate shades in less time, and with better 
lustre and finish, than any other system. The Radiator Type Oven 
is a fresh air and radiated heat baking system, constructed to con- 
stantly supply the baking compartment with preheated fresh air, 
without products of combustion being mixed with it. Oxygen is 
necessary to produce best results and is supplied by the fresh pre- 
heated air. 

The Radiator Type Oven works on the principle of a “ Fireless 
Cooker,’’ once the temperature is reached it requires very little 
energy to hold it and the temperature is easily controlled. 























The Standard Model Oven is made in convenient size sections, 
so that they can be taken through an ordinary door or window 
opening, and are shipped knocked down. The walls are double and 
lined with 142" asbestos. The heating chambers and radiators are 
along two sides, leaving center of oven free. The fresh air intake 
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runs through the heating chamber in pipes, andthe air forces out 
the smoke, fumes and moisture from the baking compartment. 

The angle iron side racks are spaced 8 inches apart unless other- 
wise ordered. Ovens are fitted with double doors, with triple lock- 
ing device, operating with one movement, and a brass case mer- 
cury thermometer registering 500 F. Burners can be arranged 
to operate from the side, back or front. 
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This special Rolling Drawer Oven is used for japanning and lae- 
quering small parts, and for core baking. Each drawer is de- 
signed to carry weights up to 300 pounds, and when fully loaded 
operates freely. Thedrawers are fitted with a false back to pre- 
vent the escape of heat from the oven when drawer is out. For 
quick drying this type oven is recommended, as it is possible to re- 
move any drawer, to load or unload, without material loss of tem- 
perature. 




















(Continued on page 90,) 
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Co-OPERATE FOR INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS! 


Industrial gas covers such a multitude of uses that we would 
have to reprint the excellent Denver Booklet, “999 Uses for Gas,” 
in order to give even a partial list. 

It is a very practical subject, with theoretical trimmings; and 
the extension of its scope and application has come from without 
the gas industry, to as great an extent as from work by those in- 
terested in the sale of gas. 

The factory superintendent is in the same position as the gas 
plant superintendent, inasmuch as he obtains his knowledge of the 
business, and of new apparatus and methods, from his brother 
workers. Many industrial prospects and customers have learned 
of the merits of gas from men in their own industry, and this way 
of getting an audience is not even now obsolete. It still remains 
the best method of going after this class of business, and it can be 
fostered successfully by the publication of descriptive articles, such 
as these published in this issue. Take them to the factory men in 
your town, and if they want the names of other plants using gas, 
we will gladly supply them. When you land a customer, tell about 
it, so that others may profit. The demand for efficiency in factory 
management makes gas stronger each year, and through co-opera- 
tion, its use can be hastened. 

ADVOCATES MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

The student body of Harvard University recently had an oppor- 
tunity of learning the advantages of the monthly payment of stock 
dividends and bond interest. Mr. Henry L. Doherty, in an ad- 
dress, explained to them the system that has aided in making the 
public utility firm of Henry L. Doherty & Co. unique in the world 
of finance. Business logic, Mr. Doherty held, was on the side of 
monthly payments, and opposition comes entirely from persons 
whose business methods are archaic, because founded on tradit!on 
rather than common sense. 

“T predict that the tendency will be toward a registered bond, 
with interest payable by check every month,’’ said Mr. Doherty, 
in discussing the methods used in financing public service com- 
panies. ‘‘We collect monthly from our customers, and it is ab- 
surb to expect the man who is both our customer and our bond- 
holder, to continue to permit us to collect our bills from him once 
a month, and pay him what we owe once in six months. 

“Monthly payment of interest and dividends is rapidly opposed 
by most financial houses—largely because their office methods are 
50 years behind the times, and they cannot handle accounts expe- 
ditiously or economically. In up-to-date public utility offices, 
numbers of accounts—far exceeding any list of bondholders or 
stockholders in any of our companies—must be handled, and are 
handled monthly, with the greatest ease. 

“Many of the large financial houses have no up-to-date office 
machinery or methods, and the work of the office is largely done 
by men who were apprentices in the work long before the present 
office methods and machinery were invented. Instead of heading 
reforms and improvements, they sullenly concede only what they 
must from their antiquated methods. 

“Some of the foreign financial houses pride themselves on not 
even using typewriting machines, and one very fine old gentleman 
yet refers to all financial houses that use office machinery as 
‘bucket shops.’ When a financial man wants to resist the encroach- 
ment of new methods, he generaily says: “‘ That is the method 
used by the bucket shop or the confidence man.’ ”’ 
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DIMINISHED ILLUMINATION AND STREET ACCIDENTS. 


The annual report of the coroner for the City of London makes 
some interesting references to the increased number of fatal street 
accidents during the later months of 1914. 

It is pointed out that, on the whole, thenumber of traffic deaths 
have decreased during the past two years, but during the latter 
part of 1914 there was a significant increase. 

The report comments on the figures as follows: 

“The only condition peculiar to the year under report is the fact 
that, owing to the European war, the streets and bridges have, for 
protective purposes, been darkened during the last three months 
of the year. In other words, the increased fatality corresponds 
with the darkening of the streets. In further analysing the 46 
fatalties, I find of the 7 accidents in the period January to March, 
4 occurred before lighting-up time, i.e., from one hour after sun- 
rise till one hour after sunset, and 3 after lighting-up time, i.e., 
from one hour after sunset to one hour after sunrise. Of the 10 
accidents in the period April to June, 9 occurred before lighting- 
up time and 1 after ; of the 9 in the period July to September, 5 
before lighting-up time and 4 after ; while of the 21 in the period 
October to December, 4 occurred before lighting-up time and 17 
after. Moreover, the evidence in those cases strongly pointed in 
the last 17 fatalities recorded to such want of light being a promi- 
nent factor in the cause of death. Four of the “ dark ’”’ accidents 
in November and December were caused by motor omnibuses on 
London Bridge at a time when the lights on the bridge and vehicles 
were mostly extinguished or obscured, in accordance with the police 
regulations.”’ 

The following table gives the street traffic fatalities that have 
occurred in the Metropolitan Police area and the City of London 
in each month of 1913 and 1914. 


Traffice Fatalities in the Metropolitan Area and the City of 
London by Month. 


1913. 1914, 
SS PEE Oe Mt a Pao . 4 30 
SS EE PR ee 39 40 
OS POCO OTC. ee 55 47 
137 117 
MEN os or tacwscdcin dean Aes ee 43 33 
ER LE Ae ey ee eee Pate 67 43 
i Nasi 2 ate iia ae a Wigravalc: aieeargse apd 53 50 
16: 126 
ED SE ears ee er 66 54 
CR goes tna bok eed eR a 47 54 
in Sa Gis mee ke aan es oe 54 71 
167 179 
I oS oa aa ea ee a wees 47 92 
IN one nn SP it Se 55 55 
ETE nent Pee 56 89 
158 236 


The report continues : 


‘“‘It will be seen that the number of deaths during the last 3 
months exceeds by 78 the number for the corresponding months in 
1913, and also exceeds the total of deaths in any of the three- 
month periods during the two years.”’ 

The following information is given in an appendix : 


**\ Home Office return, just issued, shows that 937 fatal acci- 
dents were caused in the Metropolitan Police District in the year 
ending December, 1914, by vehicles in streets or public places. Of 
these, 126 were caused by horse-drawn vehicles, 493 by mechani- 
cally-propelled vehicles, and 18 by pedal cycles. The non-fatal ac- 
cidents numbered 25,239, of which 14,638 were caused by mechan- 
ically-propelled vehicles, 5,578 by pedal cycles, and 5,023 by horse- 
drawn vehicles.” 

“There is nothing in the return to show the effect’on the num- 
ber of street accidentsSof the darkening of London thoroughfares 
during the latter three months of the year, although a comparison 
with the previous year’s return shows a considerable increase in 
the number of accidents, those of a fatal character having grown 
from 579 in 1913, to 637 in 1914, and those not fatal from 18,944 
to 25, 239. 

““In the City of London, which is separately dealt with, there 
were last year 19 fatal accidents, as compared with 17 in 1913, 
and 1,253 non-fatal, as compared with 1,210. The comparative 


fewness of traffic accidents in the city is, I think, attributable to- 


the excellence of the police; to the thorough and prompt means 
taken for preventing accidents, and to the superior legal powers 
in connection wish street traffic possessed by the city, as compared 
with the Metropolitah Police Distric.” 
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A WORD FOR AND TO INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN. 





By C. E. CHAPPLE. 


The manager of a large gas company, on the occasion of a con- 


ference of Industrial Fuel Men, voiced this sentiment to the writer : 
“This is interesting; your work is our salvation. 


’? 


While this is, perhaps, too strong a statement, it is true that the 


fuel business is assuming a most important place in the industry, 
and every means and encouragement should be given those en- 
deavoring to foster this branch of gas sales. 


Because of many inherent excellencies, a certain amount of fuel 


business comes to a gas company without solicitation. This is true, 
not only in domestic, but to a smaller extent, in industrial fuel sales. 
The amount of unsolicited industrial business will be augmented in 
proportion to the number of satisfactory installations that are made. 
The majority of industrial gas sales, however, have to be sought 
for diligently by competent men, and taken care of after they have 
been obtained, if appreciable strides in this field are to be made. 


Competent Men.—Many have told me that they did not get any 


considerable amount of industrial fuel business because they had 
never succeeded in getting sufficiently competent salesmen to handle 
the work. A few questions usually brought forth the fact that 
they had taken on a few canvassers, put in their hands some cata- 
logs and prices, turned them loose on an unsuspecting community, 
and expected results. Well, they got results, but not the kind de- 
sired. Others had employed salesmen claiming to be “ Industrial 
Fuel Engineers,’’ men who had earned their “ title’’ by the fall- 


ures they had made with other companies. Such men are gener- 


ally rolling stones, and rarely profit by their failures. Yes, their 
trouble has been that of incompetency ; but the fault has not been 
on the part of the salesmen alone, but was partly due to lack 


of proper guidance and assistance, and failure to establish a fair 


standard with which to compare their work. It is necessary that 
specifications of the men for the job be set forth. When this has 


been done, the method to be employed in developing the work and 
the man, must be outlined. After this, with assistance, encourage- 
ment and patience, satisfactory results will be obtained. It may 
take time and cost money, but it is permanent progress, and it 
means true success. 

The writer does not propose to set forth the specifications for an 
industrial fuel salesman, although a passing mention of a few es- 
sential qualifications might be in order. 

A successful industrial salesman should show evidence of as many 
of the following desirable qualities as possible, tho ’twould be a 
genius who possessed them all: Knowledge of engineering, by edu- 
cation or experience; initiative (very important) ; enthusiasm ; per- 
sistency ; tact; integrity; personality. 

Iniative should be strongly emphasized. Gas is an alternative 
fuel; and the industrial man should be able to intelligently meet 
any situation and offer an appliance or burner adapted to the work 
in hand; or, equally important, know when to let the job alone. 

Much business is absolutely created. For example, a manufac- 
turer of metal novelties may be sending all his japanning work 
outside to be done. An industrial salesman should be able to show 
him that a small gas heated oven would enable him to do such 
work himself, and that it would be the means of saving money. 
The salesman should know enough of japanning practice to inter- 
est his prospect in the proposition, and to assist him after the 
sale had been made. Similar situations are to be found in innum- 
erable industries, and should be continually looked for. 

In no other field of endeavor, that the writer can think of, is such 
diversity of application of one product met with, as in the sale of 
gas for industrial purposes. Just think! For whatever purposes 
heat is generated, the industrial man may be called upon, or may 
sghicit the opportunity to introduce gas fuel. It may be roasting 





peanuts one moment, heating steels another, boiling varnish, bak- 
ing bread, steaming umbrellas, or any one of a number of pro- 
cesses next. The case may call for a new application of an exist- 
ing appliance, or may mean applying gas by means of burners to 
appliance hitherto heated by another fuel. 

No one man should be expected to excel in all things, he should, 
however, master basic principles and be capable of taking care of 
many. ‘Jack of all trades and master of none,” applies to the 
industrial gas business in lesser degree than to any other. 

An industrial man should post himself continually, not only as to 
appliances, but as to processes. He should visit as many factories 
as it is possible for him to get into. He should be supplied with 
a generous number of trade and technical papers, and should make 
free use of the works and reference books obtainable from the 
public libraries. 

It is exceedingly desirable that he have a demonstration sales 
room; a practical one, where furnaces, etc., can be actually oper- 
eted and demonstrated. The value of such an equipment is not 
only the ability to close a sale with a prospective customer by the 
actual performance of his work, but equally because of the experi- 
ence and knowledge the salesman himself gains from the operation 
of the furnace. When a person has performed some work with 
his own hands, and recorded the results, his argument, when the 
next prospect is met, takes on “ punch”’ that is more effective than 
if obtained in any other way. 

An industrial show room need not be elaborate or extensively 
fitted out. A careful selection of appliances should be made; and 
if the list must necessarily be small, the appliances might be 
sold from time to time, when everything possible had been learned 
from them, and others of different types put in. 

It is good practice to move appliances from the floor by sales, 
periodically, in order that advantage may be taken of improve- 
ments in design and construction. 

Some people fall into the error of believing that it is as easy to 
sell an industrial appliance as a range or lamp. Sometimes, but 
not often, this is the case. Many sales are the result of frequent 
solicitations, often over periods of time as extensive as two or 
more years, and it is a frequent occurrence to consumate a sale 
after a year’s continued effort. Much of this time is spent in an 
endeavor to convince a consumer that he can afford to use gas for 
manufacturing purposes at illuminating rates. It seems a par- 
ticularly difficult task to get this idea into a prospective customers’ 
mind, even in the face of demonstrations and the strongest kind of 
proof. 

A salesman should make it his business to make one or more 
visits to a customer, after an appliance has been connected, in order 
that he may see that it is in satifasctory operation, and doing what 


he expected and promised it would do. Many appliances have been 
sold and either discarded or returned by the customer, due to 
failures which would have been prevented had the objections been 
promptly ascertained and remedied by the Industrial Man. The 
salesman and the shop inspector, both, should follow up the instal- 
lation of every industrial appliance. 

The sale of an appliance. or a burner, is incidental to the sale of 
gas, and no sale is to be considered consumated until gas is being 
metered to the appliance, and the customer satisfied to continue 
its use. 

The sales’ vaiue of the appliance should also be incidental. More 
gas is frequently sold by the correct application of a $2 or $3 
burner, than by a $200 or $300 appliance ; and more burners are 
apt to be sold. 

There are no more serious, earnest men in the industry to-day than 
those working on industrial gas sales; bespeak for them as- 
sistance, consideration and encouragement, and they will repay it 
many fold. 
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Some Typical Industrial Appliances. 
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In Open Type Ovens, we illustrate the Round Oven with Revol- 
ving Rack, which is used extensively by spring makers for blueing 
and for drawing temper. Uniform heat throughout the oven is 
essential for this class of work. The 2 center shaft projects 
through the base revolving in a socket floor plate. The springs 
are put in wire baskets and hung on the arms, and when the oven 
is in operation the shaft revolves very slowly, which circulates the 
heat, giving even distribution throughout the oven. 


From the catalogue of the ECLIPSE FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
we take five typical appliances. 























This High Speed Steel Oven Furnace with drop door is especially 

well constructed, and insulated to retain the heat. Temperatures 

” up to 8000 F. are readily obtain- 

able. It is a convenient furnace 

for hardening dies, punches, milling 
cutters and similar work. 





The cyanide process is especially 
adapted for heating small parts that 
must have a hard surface, but not 
necessarily a deep case. A deep 
case may, however, be obtained by 
long immersion at 1500 F. 

The general construction of the 
lower part of these furnaces is 
similar to lead hardening furnaces. 
A cover is provided, which keeps the 
eyanide from evaporating when the 
furnace is not in operation. Pressed 
steel pots are used. 

The furnaces are so efficient and 
well jacketed that the gas consump- 
tion is very nearly proportional to 
the number of pounds of metal 
heated. 

By the use of a wire basket a lot 
of work can be dipped at once. 

As cyanide fumes are poisonous, 
the furnace is equipped with a 
special hood, and the fumes are 
carried off through a pipe connected 
to the top. 
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An unusual pattern of furnace, for hardening high-speed steel, 


and for forging tools, rods or bars, is 10 
with heating chamber 4_ in diameter. 


in diameter by 12 long, 

















There are four burners, tangent to the cylindrical interior of 
the furnace, placed two on each side and arranged alternately. 
Absolute even heating is the result. 

It is a convenient furnace for hardening high speed steel drills, 
reamers and lathe tools. 

When such tools are made in large numbers they can be pre- 
heated to about 1,300 F. in a lead bath, and then transferred to 
this furnace, and brought to any desired temperature up to 3,000 

















This is a Tool Room and Utility Furnace, designed to heat rap- 
idly. The opening is 4° by 8° and the chamber 12” deep. The 
fire brick walls are thin and their heat-absorbing capacity conse- 
quently small. Between the fire brick and outer wall is a special 
insulating cement, which, besides cutting down radiation, serves to 
protect and hold the brick in position, and take up expansion and 
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contraction. The bottom brick or hearth is readily replaceable, as 
are also the steel burners. This appliance is especially suitable for 
annealing and die hardening. 




















The Eclipse Automatic Gas Fired Boiler is made in large num- 
bers and of the very best material. It is particularly adapted for 
direct return work. It has cast iron legs, and so requires no brick 
base. It is furnished with a blow-off pipe, and hand holes also, if 
desired. It is rated at 3H. P., and burns from 225 to 250 eubic 
feet of gas per hour. ee Sine 

THE QUIGLEY FURNACE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY are makers of 
Underfired Accurate Temperature Heat-Treating Furnaces, for 
economically heating small objects for annealing, hardening, tem- 
pering, carbonizing, forging, etc., where uniform and controllable 
temperature is required. Its construction is shown in section in 
the cut. 
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OPENING ARRANGLO FOR PYROMETER 
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It is largely used in special ca1bonizing, where the temperature, 
starting low, must be raised very slowly ; although starting cold it 
can be raised to 1800 F. in 20 to 30 minutes if desired, and it is 
guaranteed to produce and maintain uniform temperatures up to 
2200. 

Complete combustion takes place under the hearth, and the flame 
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does not come in contact with the material treated. This furnace 


is especially adapted for annealing, tempering, hardening and case 
hardening, or for handling high carbon and alloy steels. 

















This cut shows one of their large Accurate Temperature Ove 
fired Hearth Furnaces. 


THE GILBERT AND BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY have been, 
for 50 years, developing and perfecting a line of gas furnaces, 
and they embody the knowledge gained by a thorough study of 
the principles of combustion, and of the demands of the modern 
metal worker. The line includes a gas furnace for every form of 
heat treatment. 

In welding furnaces, we illustrate the No. X-15 Tire Welding 
Furnace. 

















This furnace, designed especially for tire welding, will be found 
useful in wagon shops where light wagon tires are made, The tires 
are placed vertically between the slot and the movable shield, where 
the ends to be welded are directly in the flame issuing from the 
furnace, and are heated rapidly to a welding heat. The foot pedal 
allows for raising or lowering the shield. Size of slot may be 
adapted to size of tire to be heated. 

The Type H End Heating Forge Furnace is adapted for work re- 
quiring a short heat, such as bolt and chain making, upsetting, head- 
ing, all kinds of end heating and bulldozing work. 

Combustion takes place near floor of furnace, the hot gases in 
rising, heat the under side of the stock and are reflected down 
from the roof onto the upper side. This arrangement insures a 
quickly and evenly heated furnace, and an economical usage of 
fuel. 

This furnaee can be furnished with two openings for center heat- 
ing, or where furnace is to be used by two operators. 

















Their semi-muffle furnaces are designed for the most exacting 
work. The fuel is burned in a combustion chamber, from which 
the hot gases pass through side openings into the heating chamber. 

















Type C D may be equipped with openings at each end, as illus- 
trated. The products of combustion do not come in contact with 
the work, their even distribution allowing the heat to be absolutely 
uniform throughout the heating chamber. This furnace will not 
oxidize the work, and provision is made for a pyrometer so that 
the exact degree of heat can be observed. 

This type K High Speed Steel Furnace is designed for treating 
high carbon steels. Temperatures up to 2600 F. are obtained 
quickly. Special insulating material insures a minimum loss by 
radiation, and the low fuel consumption is a very important factor. 
The linings are of the very best grade material, and repairs are easily 
made without disturbing the general construction. 
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In melting furnaces, capacities run from the Jeweler’s Furnace, 
shown in the cut, to crucible furnaces taking crucibles as large as 
M. 300. 




















THE JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE COMPANY have adapted the John- 
son burner to a variety of small industrial appliances. 

















The Johnson Adjustable Combustion Chamber Auto-Blast Fur- 
nace melts brass without an air blast, with 600 B. T. U. gas, 
delivered under 3-inch pressure. It will heat tools, dies, or solid 
pieces of carbon steel, 4 inches in diameter and 5 inches long, as 
hot and as quick as*they should be heated for tempering, case- 
hardening, etc. 
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The Johnson No. 102 Furnace requires no power blower, and takes 
the place of the coal forge or blast furnace for small jobs. Will 
heat pieces of carbon steel up to 1° x 2° x 8” as quick and as hot 
as they should be heated for tempering, annealing, etc. 

Their catalogue shows a full line of appliances. 








Industrial Gas Appliance for the Home, School 
and Factory. 


— 
From paper by G. L. Powers, Written for the lowa District Gas 
Association. 


When I accepted the invitation to prepare a paper on this sub- 
ject, it was with the thought that my experience as an industrial 
salesman in towns of from 10,000 to 40,000 population, with a 
minimum gas rate of $1 per 1,000, would be of interest to those 
members of the Association working under similar conditions. 

The impression that technical education is necessary for the suc- 
cessful development of this business is, in my opinion, wrong, as 
some of the best industrial men have come from the ranks, and ac- 
quired the necessary technical training while developing the indus- 
trial business. I do not want to be misunderstood as to the value 
of a technical education, but to bring out that some good industrial 
talent hesitates to take up the work because of this impression. 
With the assistance of the industrial appliance manufacturers, and 
the papers published in the gas journals, there is opportunity for 
any ambitious man to become familiar with this important branch 
of the gas business. I am often asked as to the best text books 
and where information can be found. The best I have found are 
the trade papers and manufacturer's data. 

The term “ industrial gas’’ is used ina broad sense in small cities, 
and I am going to point out a few of the opportunities waiting for 
the live salesman. While the appliances for the home are gener- 
ally classed as domestic, I believe that some of them should be 
called industrial. 

The Water Heater.—There should be a great many more in use 
than there are, and one reason they are not is, that too many 
heaters are sold without considering the conditions under which 
they are to operate. The water heater manufacturers have devel- 
oped heaters for any condition that may arise, but many gas sales- 
men do not study the conditions, and the results are often a dis- 
satisfied consumer and subsequent loss of sales. You seldom finda 
plumber making a mistake in the coal heater he installs, because 
he studies the conditions before he makes his recommendations. 
Another thing is that we do not spend enough time with architects. 
It is surprising how many architects have no catalogues and data 
on gas water heaters. If the local company would furnish this 
data, backed by their recommendation, it would give the architect 
a feeling that he would be protected from complaints. 

The Water Still.—While this is a small gas consumer, it is another 
step in making gas the universal fuel; and as the latest stills are 
automatic in operation, and a gallon of distilled water can be pro- 
duced for 2-cents, there is opportuniiy to place them. Every gar- 
age has use for a still. 

The Carbage Incinerator.—Garbage disposal is not only of indi- 
vidual but of general importance, and the development of a gas 
appliance, proven to be the most efficient and cleanly solution of 
this question, opens a field of unlimited possibilities to the gas 
salesman. Every hospital is a prospect, as well as other institu- 
tions. oe 

The China-Kiln.—It is really surprising how many china kilns 
are in the average city; and most of them are oil fired, notwith- 
standing that gas is a cleaner and more economical fuel. The man- 
ufacturers of kilns recommend and sell oil equipment, but gas burn- 
ers can be secured for all makes and are easily installed. 

The Laundry.—When laundry equipment is mentioned the aver- 
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age gas man will tell you that the consumption is so small it does 
not pay to bother with this business, and besides, most everyone 
sends their work to the steam laundry. This is true, and the steam 
laundry is a steam laundry in every sense, although some of you 
ean recall when the steam laundry was your big consumer. 
To-day, the machines formally heated by gas are steam heated 
and the irons are heated by electricity. And not satisfied with 
taking their consumption from us, they have taken that gas con- 
sumption we formerly had in the homes, and we have made very 
little effort to retain it. The gas and electric laundry equipment 
sold for the home and small institutions is very efficient, and there 
are many arguments for doing the work at home. I have made 
a great many installations that have proven satisfactory beyond 
the expectations of the gas company and the consumer, and they 
often lead to the installation of other appliances. 

The Garage.—-This important annex to the modern home is an- 
other of our opportunities. A cold garage, with the attendent 
troubles of a cold engine, has created a demand for a safe heating 
device, and the gas appliance has solved the problem, We have a 
gas heater approved by the National Board of Fire Insurance Un- 
derwriters. 

There are unlimited opportunities in small institutions for the 
installation of the hotel ranges, bake ovens, steam tables, inciner- 
ators, sterilizers, laundry equipment, etc. 

The School.—It is hardly necessary to mention the domestic sci- 
ence equipment for the modern school, as in almost every city it is 
the pride of the local gas company, which tells of the great benefit 
derived because of the education the future housewife received 
with the gas appliances. But the gas men overlook the fact that 
the future industrial consumer is receiving first lessons on a coal 
forge in the manual training department of the same school. The 
modern commercial plant has discarded coal as a fuel, and quality 
and efficiency has created a demand for gaseous fuel; and in the 
schools, where the future manufacturer or mechanic receives his 
first impressions, we should make a special effort to install gas ap- 
pliances. The school building is often an ideal prospect for a large 
water heater installation. 

The Small Shop.—Every shop in your city is a prospect, and as 
the industrial appliance has passed the experimental stage and 
there is a standard line adapted to almost any business or con- 
dition, every gas company should have the more common ones on 
its floor. The results from such a sample line will surprise you. 

The garage needs to melt metal, do vulcanizing, heat water, heat 
irons, temper and case harden small parts. The newspapers heat 
their metal matrix tables, and refine their dross. The butcher 
smokes meats, boils hams and renders lard. The candy maker 
boils candies. The baker frys doughnuts, steams his,oven and proof 
boxes. I could fill a book with opportunities for the installation 
of industrial gas appliances. 











Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Ligut JouRNAL by Roya E. Burnnam, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 








1,144,657. Gas Pressure Regulator. P. Keller, Chicago, Ills. 

1,144,722. Gas or Vapor Stove. W. H. Pearce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,144,782. Method of Combustion. A. Rector, New York city, 
assignor to Rector Gas Lamp Co., same place. 

1,145,892. Gas Producing Furnace. F. C. Hamilton, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

1,145,895. Coke Oven. E. Hinselmann, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Ger- 
many. 

1,146,062. Gas Valve. M. Goldberg, New York City, assignor, by 
direct and mesne assignments, of four-tenths to F. C. Bailey, 
Reading, Mich., and one-tenth to H. F. Upton, New York City. 

1,146,395. Burner. A. E. Best, New York City. 

1,146,442. Coke Oven. F. Peiter, Cleveland, O., 
Gas Machinery Co., same place. 

1,146,511. Gas Mantle and Method of Making Same. 
Chicago, Ills. 

1,146,531. Gas Tester. A. L. Smyly, Chicago, Ills. 

1,146,627. Method of Operating Gas Producers. H. Koppers, Es- 
sen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany, assignor to H. Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1,146,704. Attachment for Meters. F. B. Hayes, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

1,146,764. Gas Generator. W.C. Minniear, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,146,776. Process of Manufacturing Gas. H. F. Wallmann, 

Chicago, Ills. 


assignor to The 


E. E. Otto, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


THE South Metropolitan (London) Gas Company, in meeting war 
time exigencies, has trained and employed as meter readers some 
20 young women, who have, so far, discharged their duties satis- 
factorily. The company is also trying women in the maintenance 
of incandescent burners—work for which, it is believed, they will 
be quite as suitable as men. 


DuLutH, Minn., will spend $150,000 for water and gas main ex- 
tensions this year. D. A. Reed, manager of the water and light 
plants, says: ‘‘ Seventy-four extensions have been requested by 
citizens so far this year. This is an unusually large number, and 
we are spending more money for work than ever before. It is an 
excellent indication of the way the city is growing. At least 55 or 
60 of the jobs petitioned for will go through. These involve a 
$100,000 expenditure, to say nothing of the new work which will 
be asked for by property owners to various parts of the city between 
now and fall. Under the 8% guarantee plan there is little danger 
of overdoing the service extension work, because property owners 
are not willing to assume their share of the cost of putting in 
water or gas mains until they need the improvement. It is left to 
them, and the plan has proven an excellent check.”’ 


THE improvements to the Alton, Ill., hot water heating system 
will be started immediately. Superintendent Allen, of the Alton 
Gas and Electric Company, is quoted as saying that the material 
had been ordered, and that the work will be hurried so that it will 
be completed before the cold weather sets in. Most of the leaky 
mains in the city will be replaced. 


THE Connersville Blower Company in Bulletin No. 12B describes 
the Connersville Valveless Vacuum Pump, for use with vacuum 
heating systems. Bulletin 14A treats of Victor Boston Type High- 
pressure Blowers for handling gas and air. No. 16A is devoted to 
Blowers for Pneumatic Conveyor Systems. 


ADDITIONAL equipment in the form of a gas bench has been in- 
stalled at the plant of the Niagara Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany at Tonawanda, N. Y. Two gas benches furnished by the Im- 
provement Equipment Company have been started at the Sedalia 
City Light and Traction plant. 


THE Omaha (Neb.) Gas Company has announced a reduction in 
the price of gas, effective August 1, by which the net price to con- 
sumers is $1 per 1,000 cubic feet, thus bringing Omaha into the 
list of cities having dollar gas. 

PATRICK J. NEVINS, formerly manager of the Haverhill (Mass.) 
Gas Light Company, is dead, after a short illness at his home in 
Danbury, Tex., aged 60 years. Born in Ireland, Mr. Nevins came 
to Haverhill as a young man. His brother, Thomas Nevins, was at 
that time owner of the Haverhill Gas Company, which was later 
owned by his son. Mr. Nevins became manager of the gas com- 
pany six years before it was taken over by the Stone and Webster 
Corporation, and remained until the company changed ownership. 


FULTON LANE, President of the Los Angeles, Cal., Board of Pub- 
lic Utilities, advocates the city investigating the question of con- 
demning one of the gas systems as a nucleus for a municipal gas 
plant. ‘ With the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation con- 
trolling 80° of the business in Los Angeles, it is almost impossi- 
ble for the other companies to obtain the capital to compete against 
it. The city, however, could condemn either the Southern Cali- 
fornia or the Economic Gas Company’s plant and use it as a nuc- 
leus for a system that in time would serve the entire city with 
straight natural gas.” 


RESOLUTIONS recommended to the Richmond Va., Council by the 
Committee on Buildings, Properties and Utilities, call upon the Ad- 
ministrative Board to suggest and recommend such legislation as 
would enable it to improve the operation of the Gas Department 
by the city, and result in the rendering of a better gas service to 
the consumers. In the Board’s recent report on the gas-lease ap- 
plication, the statement was several times repeated that if the 
Board were given a free hand and not hampered by unreasonable 
restrictions it could give the city a gas service as good and econo- 
mical as could be furnished by any private company. 


THE Western Gas Construction Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
purchased all the patterns, etc., of the Kerr Murray Mfg. Company. 


““ COMMODORE FRED K. WELLS extends you a hearty invitation 
to join him on the good ship ‘Griswold,’ Tuesday, August 10, for 
a deep sea fishing cruise, tendered to the Gas Fraternity of New 
England. 

““Guests will embark from Otis Wharf, 408 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

““The Hawser comes aboard at four bells (10 A.M.) 

“ Bring your fishing luck and a vigorous appetite.” 


The above is from avery attractive invitation, bearing the “‘ Com- 
modore’s”’ likeness, received in time for us to join the party if we 
can get away. 


HERE’S a man that talks sensibly: “The managers of the Hast- 
ings (Neb.) Gas Company are business men and not fools,”’ de- 
clared John Stanley, insurance agent, to-day. They won’t attempt 
to gouge the people in securing a franchise, for it would be poor 
business to try it. The trouble with the majority of the people is 
that they always mistrust a corporation. A natural antagonism 
seems to prevail among people against any business that is incor- 
porated.’’ Mr. Stanley declared himself firmly in favor of grant- 
ing the company a new franchise, on almost their own terms, al- 
though he said he would oppose a long term franchise. He as- 
serted that the price of gas would seek its own level as does water. 
“The company is determined to make gas popular, and therefore 
must offer it at a popular price.”’ 


Ir the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gas Company refuses to sell its plant 
to the city, and to arbitrate the price for the plant, as proposed by 
the city council, Kalamazoo will vote on September 7 to issue 
$1,000,000 bonds to erect a new plant. The city has submitted to 
the gas company an offer to arbitrate the price for the plant. 


GEORGE RIPLEY STETSON, who retired a few years ago from the 
New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Company, of which he was 
president and general manager, died on July 25th, after an illness 
of several months. He was 78 years of age. Mr. Stetson become 
president and general manager of the New Bedford Company in 
1890, an office which he held until about 3 years ago. He then 
relinquished his active life with the company but remained on the 
board of directors as chairman. 


THE complaint of the city of Evanston to the State Commission, 
against the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, has been 


withdrawn. The new rates agreed upon, effective Aug. 1, are: 
Por the first 1.000 cubic feet. ......... $1.10 
cp ee ee 1.00 
Be Ne ee a se 86 UWE, oie wedges .90 


A discount of 10 cents per 1,000 to be allowed on bills paid within 
10 days. The agreement specifies that: “‘ Said company, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall also have the right to remove its meter 
from the premises of any consumer connected with its service 
whenever the net amount of any monthly bill for consumption in 
said premises shall not exceed 75 cents, unless such consumer shall 
agree to pay a minimum charge of 75 cents per month per meter. 


THE Selectmen of Mansfield, Mass., have before them an appli- 
cation for a gas franchise, made by C. A. Barnes and J. T. McCool 
of Mansfield, and E. B. Draper of Boston. The town has a muni- 
cipal electric plant. 


THE Consolidated Gas, Electrie Light and Power Company is 
about to ask for bids for the erection of a 22-story office building 
at Liberty and Lexington streets, Baltimore, Md. 


THE California Railroad Commission has dismissed, without pre- 
judice, the application of C. S. S. Forney for authority to exercise 
the rights and privileges he might obtain for furnishing gas to the 
people of the town of Newman, Stanislaus county. The applicant 
said that he had secured an option on a disused gas plant there, 
and proposed to rehabilitate it and to operate it as a public utility. 
He failed, however, though requested by the commission, to show 
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that he had a franchise from the town of Newman, that he had 
investigated the amount of business available, or had a definite 
plan of financing the enterprise. 


A PROPOSITION whereby Muskogee, Okla., can secure cheap gas 
to hold out as an inducement to manufacturing concerns, has been 
made by E. M. Hall, president of the Oklahoma Oil Company. He 
proposes to lay an 8 line from the Boynton field, and deliver a 
guaranteed minimum of 5,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas at a 
price that will enable Muskogee to compete with other cities of 
Oklahoma in holding out inducements to factories. Mr. Hall pro- 
poses to sell gas only to manufacturing concerns, and not to com- 
pete with the domestic service of the local company. 


GILLESPIE, ILLS., is considering granting a gas franchise to the 
Southern Illinois Light and Power Company. The intention of the 
company is to supply natural gas, if same is available in sufficent 
quantities, and if not, to either install a plant in Gillespie, or pipe 
gas from the Litchfield plant, which it recently purchased. 


FLINT, MICH., has decided to accept the arbitrators’ figure of 85 
cents for gas, although the city council expected a lower figure; 
and the Michigan Light Company has agreed to put it in force, 
reserving the right to contest the award if it finds the rate inade- 
quate upon fair trial. 

AT the annual meeting of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Coal Gas 
Company, the old officers were re-elected as follows: President 
and Clerk, W L. Adams: Vice-President, George H. Tucker; Treas- 
urer, H. A. Dunbar; manager, H. C. Crafts; Directors, William 
L. Adams, George H. Tucker, W. G. Backus, T. F. Plunkett, Nor- 
man C. Hull, I. D. Ferrey and A. H. Rice. A semi-annual dividend 
of 3% was declared. The total income from the sale of gas dur- 
ing the year was $195,439.08. Other statistics were given as fol- 
lows: Increase of meters, 148, making a total in use of 9,033; 
gas sold, 206,598,000 cubic feet, an increase of 602,400 cubic feet, 
or two-tenths of 1%: gas ranges and hot water heaters in use, 
9,036, an increase of 683; 3!2 miles of mains were laid during the 
year, making a total of 79 miles in the distributing system. 


ALLEN E. Lockwoop, of Norwalk, Conn., who has been con- 
nected with the Hartford City Gas Light Company, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Gas Light Company of Suffolk, Va. 


THE real trouble in the mantle business to-day is to get sufficient 
ramie yarn for knitting. While the supply of raw ramie is abun- 
dant, the one or two plants in this country that treat the fibre 
cannot produce enough to supply the demand. 


THE Public Service Corporation of Long Island is applying for a 
franchise to distribute gas in the village of Floral Park, N. Y. 
The rate for gas is put at $1.50 gross, $1.35 net; and a 50-year 
term is asked for. A similar proposition is made for Bellerose. 


THE Kokomo Gas Company has filed a petition with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, asking permission to reduce its rates 
for gas, starting August 1. For the first 10,000 cubic feet of gas 
consumed in one month, under the new rates, the charge would be 
$1.10 per 1,000, with 10 cents off for prompt payment. The rate 
for the next 10,000 cubic feet will be 90 cents net, if the commis- 
sion approves, and all over 20,000 feet would be 85 cents net. A 
monthly minimum of 50 cents will be required. 


THE residents of the south side in Chippewa Falls, Wis., are 
agitating for an extension of the mains of the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light and Power Company, across the river, so that they may have 
gas service. - 

THE Orange County (N. Y.) Lighting Company has been bought 
by the interests controlling the Port Jervis Light and Power Com- 
pany. The combiuation will be named The Orange County Public 
Service Company, and it is understood that the Monticello Light 
and Power Company will be acquired later. 


for? eat 
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UTILITIES COMMISSION NEWS. 


NEED NoT RISK OPERATION.—-According to an opinion filed in 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, by Justice Kalisch, a human 
being is not obliged to take a risk of death, however slight. in 
order that the pecuniary obligations created by the Compensation 
Law in his favor against his employer may be minimized. The 
court reversed the verdict of the Hudson Common Pleas Court in 
giving judgment to John McNally against the Hudson and Man 
hattan Railroad Company. 

Suit was brought under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to 
recover for injuries sustained which resulted in loss of motion of 
left hip. If MeNally were operated upon he would recover in 
about six months, it was said, and if the operation were unsuccess- 
ful he would be left in about the same condition as at present, 

Providing the operation was performed, the trial Judge decided 
the disability is temporary. It was held by Judge Kalisch, how 
ever, that the injuries were permanent, unless relieved by opera 
tion, and it was wrong to proceed under the theory that MeNally 
should submit to an operation. 


ORDERED TO IMPROVE SERVICE..-The Maryland Publie Services 
Commission has handed down an order requiring the Easton Light 
and Fuel Company to install new and modern apparatus in its gas 
plant, and to maintain proper management. 

The commission says that the company’s service at Easton has 
been inadequate, and that the reason is its failure to install neces 
sary apparatus and lack of proper management. Unless these eon- 
ditions are remedied to the satisfaction of the commission within 
60 days, the commission will consider reducing the price of gas in 
the town to a figure in proportion to the quality of service. 


Nor MADE IN Goop FAITH. Charging the Ocean County Gas 
Company with insincerity, the New Jersey Board of Publie Utility 
Commissioners has handed down a decision refusing to approve a 
stock issue of $20,000 and the transfer of $12,680 of stock of the 
Tuckerton Gas Company, for which the Ocean County Company 
was to give its stock in exchange. 

The board found that the whole transaction was of such a char- 
acter as would not commend itself to a fair mind, and that the 
proposed exchange of stocks and bonds would involve several viola- 
tions of the law. It was shown that an effort was made to make 
it appear that the $20,000 of stock of the Ocean Gas Company was 
actually issued June 2, 1910, before the approval of the board was 
required by law. The testimony, however, convinced the board 
there was no bona fide issue of the stock until after an effort had 
been made to transfer the Tuckerton company’s stock Nov. 30, 1912. 

The board pointed out that the giving of a check for $20,000. 
which was not used or intended to be used except upon transfer of 
the Tuckerton stock, was a mere pretense and subterfuge, and 
probably intended to evade the clear requirements of the law. It 
held further that the value of the property of the company was not 
such as to justify the stock issue. 


CRITISISES NEW YORK LAW,—The Little Falls, N. Y., “‘ News,”’ 
“The appointment of James O. Carr, of Schenectady, as 
public service commissioner discloses a weakness in the public service 
law. That law has been popularly supposed to exclude from eligi- 
bility for appointment as commissioner, all persons intimately con- 
nected with public service corporations. 

~ Mr. Carr appeared as attorney for the Mohawk Gas Company, 
of Schenectady, before the public service commission, as recently 
as December, 1914; and he was understood to be the intimate. 
trusted, confidential adviser of this and other public service cor- 
porations, up to the hour of his appointment to the commission. 

“It is now asserted, however, that so long as the relations with 
the public service corporations are terminated before the oath of 
office is taken even 5 minutes before——that they are no bar to a 
man’s eligibility to be a Public Service Commissioner.’”’ 


says : 


SUPREME CoURT UPHOLDS GOING VALUE AS A PRopERTY: RIGHT 

In discussing the question or “going value’’ in the valuation of 
public utilities for rate making purposes, the United States Su 
preme Court said in deciding the Des Moines gas rate case, June 
14, “‘ That there is an element of value in an assembled and estab- 
lished plant, doing business and earning money, over one not thus 
advanced, is self-evident. The eliment of value is a property 
right, and should be considered in determining the value of the 
property upon which the owner has a right to make a fair return 
when the same is privately owned, although dedicated to public 
use. Each case must be controlled by its own circumstances * be 
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Financial Notes. 


THE PuBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY has antici- 
pated a possible development of the near future by deciding to 
make monthly financial reports. Heretofore the company has made 
such statements only once a year, preceding the stockholders’ annual 
meeting. The directors voted recently to abandon this plan in 
favor of monthly statements. The first report issued in accord- 
ance with the new policy covers the first six months of the year. 
Subsequent statements will cover monthly operations as well as giv- 
ing figures for the year up to the date of the report. Even with 
the unsettled conditions that have obtained in the last six months, 
the Public Service Corporation shows a gain in gross earnings over 
the first half of 1914 amounting to $631,836, or 3.6%, in its first 
monthly report. The balance available after the payment of oper- 
ating expenses, fixed charges and sinking fund requirements for 
amortization, dividends and surplus, amounted to $1,597,441, which 
means that the increase in surplus available for dividends over the 
corresponding period of 1914 was $149,595. 


SINCE March the LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Gas and Electric Company, has been 
showing good gains in gross earnings and greater gains in net, thus 
reflecting the results of vigorous sales efforts and efficient operat- 
ing methods. For the first six months of the year the gross earn- 
ings increased $83,060, or 8%, as compared with the first half of 
1914, while the net earnings advanced $88,914, or 17%. For the 
first six months of the present year total gross earnings were 
$1,121,243 and net earnings $606,923. A campaign to induce 
people to equip their homes for heating with natural gas in ad- 
vance of the fall rush has met with success. Gains made in elec- 
trical connected load, particularly with respect to power business, 
have been gratifying, considering the manufacturing depressions 
in the South. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 142% and an extra payment of 4 of 1%. 


THE Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commission has issued 
an order approving of the issue by the MARLBORO-HUDSON GAS 
COMPANY, at the price of $100 a share, of 700 shares of new cap- 
ital stock of the par value of $100 each, the proceeds of the stock 
to be applied to the payment and cancellation of an equal amount 
of the obligations of the company, represented by its promissory 
notes outstanding April 1, and to no other purpose. The applica- 
tion by the company asked the approval of the Board to an issue 
of stock of the par value of $89,000, but the Commission has ap- 
proved of the issue of but $70,000. The order of the Commission 
further states that from and after June 30, 1915, the company 
shall neither declare nor pay in any year dividends in excess of 5% 
upon its capital stock, until it shall have paid and cancelled out of 
income not less than $43,000 of its indebtedness remaining after 
the issue of the new capital stock authorized, or until otherwise 
ordered by the board. 





Gross business of the PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
for the first half of the current year showed an increase of nearly 
10%. The profit balance, after all allowances, was comfortably in 
excess of dividend requirements. 


THE Detroit City GAS CoMPANY has applied to the Michigan 
Railroad Commission for authority to double its capital stock. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAS COMPANIES has organized a subsidiary to 
manufacture picric acid and trinitroluol. It has been incorporated 
as the New England Manufacturing Company, with a capital of 
$250,000, paid in cash. The company has leased land in 
Woburn, from the Merrimac Chemical Company, and has contracts 
with two foreign governments for $1,000,000 worth of explosives, 
and 25% payment on account has been received. The raw ma- 
terials, for the manufacture of these explosives, will be obtained 
from the New England Gas and Coke Company’s plant at Everett. 
It is said that picric acid can be made for not over 20 cents a 
pound and that the present selling price is $1.60 a pound. On an 
output of two tons a day, there would be a profit of more than 
$5,000. Thus, inside of two months, the new company would earn 
$100% on its capital stock of $250,000. 


THE Oregon Supreme Court has upheld the right of the city of 
Portland to levy a 3% license tax upon the gross receipts of the 
PORTLAND GAS AND COKE COMPANY. The judgment of Circuit 
Judge Gatens was reversed and the case remanded for further 
proceedings. The Supreme Court concludes that the inclusion of 
the company’s franchises, except the right to be a corporation in 
the category of real property, does not exempt the defendant from 
the character of exaction for revenue purposes set out in the ordi- 
nance involved. ‘‘ We hold, also, that the city legislation provided 
for an occupation tax which might be imposed without any refer- 
ence to regulation as a purely revenue measure. With the amount 
or reasonableness of the demand, we have nothing to do upon the 
demurer of the complaint. The sole question which we undertake 
to decide is that the city has a right to impose a tax of the kind 
mentioned upon the privilege of doing business in the city as a 
dealer in gas.”’ 


THE report of the LACLEDE GAS COMPANY for the six months 
ending June 30 last shows a small loss in gross earnings, but this 
was converted into a slight gain in net through a reduction in ex- 





penses. Comparative figures are subjoined : 

Six months ending June 30— 1915. 1914. increase. 
GOED occ cccccccccsccccccecccQaeeheee SRBER ITS “ST7.168 
RS a 2d os Gino wield Gm hi 1,215,255 1,164,348 50,907 
Phopwotiotion .... 6.0... ceccess 138,037 141,966 *3,929 

SE eee. $1,077,218 $1,022,381 $54,837 
Balance after interest and pre- 

ferred dividend............. 452,036 407,053 44,983 


*Decrease. 
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